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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


DePAKTMKM' of TIIK Inteuior, 

BruF:.\r of Education, 
\Vafihingfo)i . SfpffmJirr SO, 1919. 

Sir: In the United States all public education is primarily the func- 
tion of the several States and not of the Federal Government. What- 
ever help, financial or otherwise, the Federal Government may finaUy 
give to tliat very iin])ortant phase of education which we call Amer- 
i(‘aiiization — education of adult foreign-born ])ersonsiii our language, 
American life and ideals, government, and industrial and social 
opi)ortmiities— the States must continue to p^forni the important 
tasks of orgaiii/dng the work in their several municipalities and of 
giving them the necessary immediate oversight an<L direction. To 
assist State school officials in these important tasks Dr. Fred Clayton 
Butler, Director of Americanization of the Bureau of Education, has 
prepared the nianuscrii>t which 1 am transmitting herewith for pub- 
lication as a liulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Ucspect fully submitted, 

P. F. (’laxton, 

Commisidoner. 

The Secretary of the Interior* 
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FOREWORn. 


here lire inimv thoiisinuls nl i.,-n|.l,' ho inv in n pnsilii.n In cxrrl 
frr,.,i( iiilhionre in the work of Amoriciiniziition, throu.oli t heir loader 
ship nr moinhorshii> in State IcpdslaUires, Si at e, hurra ns and deiairl 
nuMils, aia] State nreiiniziit ions, ofriciid niid voluiiiarv. 

"Hie priinurv purpose of this hook is lo lay before that body nf oien 
and women some eonerete. sujtec'stioiis of ways hy which the Stales 
may serve effectively in the ediieatien and the assimilation into full 
fellowship and citizenship of our forei^Mi-horn people. 

The States ar<> rapidly coming to see the iniiiortance of this prob- 
lem. 1 many are tukio" oniciiil nctien. The conception of the task 

varies er(>utly. and some of the inelhnds advoeated in some States 
seem unwise to those who have, lonfi; studied the .piestion. It seems 
wise, in order^o brinir alxnit a eomin^niideistaiidine: of the problem.^ 
that, this present work should be issiam immediately. 

Those interested in the opporl.uhity lo reiuler service in this task 
thnnig:h the States arc iirRed to read the hook ('omnninity Amcri 
cunizriioir’ in order to secure a fuller understiinding of the prin- 
ciples underh in- the problem Thev are also referred, for the e.xperl 
phases of .Vmericonizalion. In -three other bulletin? which will he 
printed by the Bureau of Education coiucidenlly with the prescni 
one: Teachiu- English to the Foreign Born,’’ "Teadiing Native 

Illiteralos,” and "Training Touchers for Ainericiinization. 

Thk Arrnou. 
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STATE AMERICANIZATION. 

Sp 

Chapter I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

During the heat and passion of war, some of the American people 
lost for a time that sense of justice and fair play which Kas always 
characterized Jliis Nation, We permitted our righteous hatred 
Germany’s barbarism to overflow upon even those who left Germany 
because of her methods. Even those wMo boro German names, though 
of native parentage 'and intensely patriotic to Amcwca, were keenly 
conscious in many cases of an underground current of suspicion and 
re^ntment. 

Chauvinists in some instances sought to translate this unhealthy 
menttil attitude into law, and some of* the States piussed acts which 
we now sec were not entirely fair and just. The good sense and judg- 
ment of the American people can bo trusted to reassert themselves and 
eliminate from , the statutes those regulations wjiich were inspired 
by war passions. rather than by wise deliberation. 

There has always been in iVnierica a group, happily a very small 
one, which has advo^cated “America for Americans only," meaning 
by “Americans” themselves ancT those others who were accidentally 
bonj in this country. If America is to be a place merely for the 
select, it must be obvious that the matter of birth is too uncertain 
to bo us^ as a qualifying factor. The fathers wisely decreed that 
the gates of America ^hall bo open to all who meet certain reasonable 
r^uirements. It is therefore a' condition which confronts us and 
not a theory . ^ 

IhUTERATES IN THE DRAFT. 

Wo have in this country to-day, according to a census now 10 
years old, eight and one-half millions of people who are either entirely 
illiterate or can not read and write the language of America. Although 
this number is of itself greater th^in' the number of all the people of the 
Domiilioii of Canada, our draft statistics show us that it is probably far 
under the correctliumber. Of 1,552,000 men who wm:b examined in 
the dr^t Army, 386,000, or 24.9 per cent, were unable to read an Jttaor- 
ican newspaper or write a letter. If this may be taken as a typical 
cross-eection of the American people (and those were all men between 
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. STATH AMKUK'ANIZATION. 


21 aiul 31 y('tirs old — giou|) which [)rcsiiinu))ly w*is most riM^cnilv 
4 >ut of our schools), then there are pro])ahly more nearly iS,000,00() 
p(K)plo in this country who ciui not read our laws or who must n‘ce.i\ r 
their .patriotic impulses from newspap^y^^^ublished in for(*i^n hm- 
guages. 

Xtav, despite the cfTorts of those who would close mir gates to all 
immigration, these peo4)lc are here, nicy can not he returned to 
the land of their hirth. In fact it is prohahle that more tlmu half 
of them wore horn in America. Their preseneo here and their ik^o(U . 
(.onstituto a problem. This is the problem of Americani/.ation. 

All must admit that if Arnericui is to 1 h‘ really a nation and noi a 
group of races, tlverc must at least he a common tongue. Although 
this country was discovere<l by an Italian and settled hugely ]>y tin* 
French and\Spanish, fate has decreed llmt English is to he the language, 
of America, It is not unfair therefore to ask that aU who come to 
America to make this their home shall equip themse’vo%>vith the 
English language. Tliis does not rn<ain tha t they must give up the 
language of their native land, but merely that tliey shall also learn 
the language of America, that we may uiulei*sUind them and tha t the\ 
may understand us. 

2 . 

SUASION BETTER THAN FORCK. 

Tl\crc are tlioso who would insist that the immigrant bo forced u> 
learn tlio Er^ghsh Iftnguago, ami there are those also who would insist 
that ho bo ^ced to give up the use of his mother tongue. Culm 
thought will of itself demonstrate the unwisdom of the latter coumc. 
We have been too prone to blame the forclgjx born for not learning 
English, when only a very few of our c.oaununitics have made any 
provision' whoroby they might learu it. Only a few cities have pro- 
vided schools for adults conducted at such bourn that an adult may 
attend. 

It would seem to bo wiser and fairer, before tryi^|^orcc, to provide 
faciliti(is and then attempt to create a desire to loSi Upon the par( 
of the foreign born. Such a policy is not only in keeping witli tlu'. 
traditional^ liberty of America, l)ut it is a sound economica) nie^ 
political procedure. ^ ^ 

The minor child, how^’ever, is a ward of the State,.and here eoinpul- 
|| sion may bo used without any infringement ?>f constitutional or moral 
[' rights. Lctusjtherefore see that no boy or girl reaches the ago of 21 
without the ability to read and write and think in English. Let ns 
also make the fflai^ties for adults to secure an education in English 
^ BO general that they will bo available to all. Proper organized effort 
■ and the cooperation of all agencies oonceniod can then bo depended 
upon to brihgj Of their own free the non-Ehgl&h^peaking into 
^^vthe'claflsee, 
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In all of our dealings with tlu* foreit^ii horn we should reinoinIxT that 
until they are naturalized they are gue^sts of our nation and proUjcted 
by solemn treaties entered into by this Government with tlie coun- 
tries from which they came. We cun, as a rule, apply no restrictions 
to aliens in America which will not thereby automatically 'permit 
other nations to apply similar r<\strictions to Americans^ abroad, 
and it should not be forgotten tliut many thousands of our peophi 
arc resident in other countries, engaged in husiness, in the arts, and 
in the sci^*neos. Ihey are. hostages foj- the fair treatment of other 
peoples Imr(‘. 

( ITIZENSHIP LAWS TOO LOOSE. 

It is n<» intrusion upon tlie iiiiinigraiit's liberty to insist that he 
should be able to road and write English us a requisite to his becom- 
ing a. citizeiL W 0 have without a doubt been U)ofr('owith thcprict^ 
less priv^ilege of citizenship. Aliens in large numbers have applied for 
their citizenship papei's because they couhl then secure a hunting 
license at a cheaper fee or because they couhl then keep a dog, 
which privilege local laws forbade an, alien. This is of course a 
travesty upon the honor and priile of the nation. A number of , 
States still grant citizenship, or rather the right to Vote, upon the ^ 
mere statement of intention to become a citizen. Such slateinonTs 
are in thousands of cases’ neveivfulfdled. Here then is a first task 
for the StaUis — to bring their laws concerning the right to vote up 
to a standard with those of other States, to the eml that there 
shall bo a voting citizenship based upon uniform re([uiroments. 

Laws have been introduced in State legislatures tending to prohibit 
racial organizations and to abolish the foreign-language proas, [t^ 
is Jiopod that here also the good judgment of the .\inoricaii people 
will assert itself. To prohibit association based upon a ex)mmou 
mother' tongue or upon racial kinship wouhl ho another invasion of 
liberty which could not Ix) justified before the law. Our own people 
form in groups around all sorts of common desires and objects. Our 
fraternal organizations are exclusive^ iu their iuein]>orship to those 
who believe in the particular ideals advocated in their respective 
rituals. We have our Cliicago societies in New York and our New 
Y’ork societies in Chipago^ Wo have our California societies and our 
Illinois and other societies' wherever men from ‘those States live in 
largo numbers away from the homeland they love &o well. This is n 
most humao tendency and of itself can work no liarm. The harm is 
caused when those gathered together cherish and advocate theories 
contrary to the welfare of this Nation. And such may|gather together 
as well in the form of a college fraternity as in that ofa racial organ- 
ization. * ‘ , 

The racial- organizations of this country, numbering as they .^ 
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groftt and most invalual)le fi\ru>r in the task of assimilating and 
cwlucating our immigrants. Many of those organizations as a matfer- 
of (act make full citizenship in America within a certain period of 
voars one of their (^sentinls for membership. All of them when 
proj>erlv -tippioachefl. wo may he .sure, will join whole-heartedly 
with Us in anv wise a ml neeessarv program for Americiinization. 

9 ^ 

f THE FOUEIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS. 


The foreign-language ]>ress^ similarly const i tut os a great niid^ 
powerful force that will offer itsolT for the cducalioh of its renders. 
There are undoiihlodly inillic^s* of p(H>plo in this country who cnri 
read satisfactorily only t heir native foreign lougiu'. To destroy, even 
nf w'e could do so, our only means <^f bringing our story to their minds 
would he follv. A little reflection would show how difTicnlt it would 
ho to prohibit the publication of newspapers or magazines or hooks 
in foreign tongues, -^^e wo\ild then have prohibit the import ation 
,of anything j^riiVtod other than in Knglish. Some of the greatjntistor- 
pieew of the world Wcnild ho r tried out of our land. Our scient.ist^s 
and artists W'ould be provincialized. lUit it is idle oven to disciiss^nch 
ah action in AmeriA. Here again wisdom nd\nses that direct our 
efTorts at the cause rather than at the efYect. When all of our penple 
have IxHui furnished wllli the propw ediicalionul facilitias for learn- 
ing Knglish, the need for papers published h<T0 in foreign ttmgnas wdl 
dLsappeaiV Tn fact, already the mort^ forward-looking piiblislu^rs of 
foreign-language newspapers are printing a part of their paper in 
English in order that they may hold that portion of their clientolo 
which is gradually acquiring the EnglLsh languag§i. Other puhlisheis 
may he depended upon to see that such a plan is both patFiotic and 
good business. ‘ * ^ ^ 

Some pe vplo assume that whatever is printed or said in a hingj^mge. 
which they ihemselvees can not understand must necessarily ho 
pernicious. As a matter of fact a careful translat ion of largo numbers 
of foreign publicat ions in America reveals nothing so dangerous ijs 
much that appears openly in the English language. This is not 
intended a>s a plea for the foreign-language ])ross in America. It is 
a plea for level-headedness in dealing with a problem intimately 
connected with a . proper solution of qur task. ,Wo hope and believe 
that the day will .soon odme when the foreign -lan^age press will 
i graliuallj^ be transformed into publications in English, pot ‘through 
compulsion, but throiigti the removal of the special need which they 

now serve; ' . 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE FIRST NEED. 


As has* already^beon pointed out, the first essential in tlift proper 
^ftssimilf^tion propr foreign-]^orn people Is. the provision offacilities for 
'learning tbgtf ncljflh .Tlie: CopstituU not having spe- 
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cifically placod education in the control' of the Federal Government, 
thereby reserves it to the States. The first task, therefore, for State 
workers is to bi^ng about a public sentiment that will demand the 
provision of facilities for the education "of adults in English, civics, 
and American history. It is hoped that the Federal Grovemment will 
soon decide to join the States in a cooperative 'movement toward 
such an end. In the meantime the States should act independently. 

’State legislators should recognize that the proj>er education of 
our foreign born goes much further than mere *^book learning,” 
Laws enacted to provide such education should be so elastic t^t 
facilities may bo provided wherever the forrtgn born may be brought 
together in groups. Only a comparatively small portion of these 
people can ever be brought into our night schools. We must reach 
the great-er number with classes in industrial plants, in their lodges 
ai>d Ijbor unions, and even in their* churches. The public'SQhool 
authorities should be authorized to send properly trained teachers 
wherever the necessary luinimuih number of such people can be 
formed into a class and at such hoifl:s of the day or night as will be 
most conveni^it to their needs, « ^ 

Just as the teeth and general health and even the home conditions 
of the child are recognized as a proper field for the supervision of the 
school authorities, so legislators shpuld recognize that" the environ-* 
ment of the foreign born ^d their community aai^ocial eonditioqs • 
are a part of the problem as well as the mere teaching of English. 
The public-school authorities should be permitted a'broad discretion 
in the field of work and not li^uted too strictly to pure education. 

As will be described later, the public-school system should bo the 
hub around which all the forces of the State and community may 
work in this problem*. 

In his book otl Community Americanization,* the writer has set 
forth the following essential requirements for those who would serve 
the Nation in this task: , 


We muet first of all, if we are to do our work properly, pooBees the AmericaD epiiit 
oureolves. We should have some knowledge of those whom we arc soeldng to initiat e • 
Into our brotherhood. We^ust know the difficult^ under which they are laboring'^ 
in this new land. We mu»t come to ha'we a real respect for them ae men and for their 
poesibilitiee as members. 

These requirements apply with equal or greater for^ to those who 
plan to work along State lines, and all such are urged to read Com- 
munity iVmericanization both for the broader treatment it gives of 
these reqiiirementa and for u proj>er knowledge of the program they 
are urged to bring jibout within the communities of the State. 
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Pun*U’ jxs a suggestion to the authorities of otlier States, the laws of 
the State of New York which ufTect the education of adolescents are 
included liereiu. Suggestions are also added which will (amble the 
school authoriti(‘s of a Slate to make coopenitive aiTangomc'nts with 
the National Ooveniment wlien it shall lulopt tin* m*C(*ssa?y legisla- 
tion. 


Every miiitir l>etwoeu U> and 21 years ot vrho does not aui K ability io 

epeak. roa^l, ami 'write the Knglish lanjniage as ia toqitire<l for the mniplctinii of tlie 
fifth gra<le of the public or private schools of tho city or sclnx)) <Ustrict in which ho 
rosiclos shall attoiul wmnv day or ovojiing h< or t^)mc .s hoo! maintained hy an 
®mplo>’er.afi hereinafter pi-ovided, in the city or distrht in whh h he rraid(» throughout 
the cotir© time such ac hool id in ecHsiou; providetl that uo hu< h minor 1)0 required to 
attend, if the coniraifisiouer of healtli of tlie city, town, village', or district whore such 
minor ro,sido,s, or an olficer.,dooin suc.li minor physic ally or nu'nlally unlit to atti'iid- 
Any minor suhjcH’t to the prov'isions of this soc-ticiu who willfully viulate^ any pro- 
visioitf of this section shall Ik> pijninhed by a fiuo not excelling A5. 

Ever>' piJTsoD ha'vingin his control any minorfmhj<*< t UUlic provrsieuw of this «*.- lion 
shall cause sue b minor to attend an< bool aaheili)y rt^^iuirec.! , and if em 1» person fails for 
lOT sossioiis within a perio<l of ono month to ( aiido bikIi minor to bo atLciul school, 
unl6i« the < oinmissioner of healtli 'or tho executive otTu or of the lx>ard or department 
of health of tho city, town, nllapo, or district where siu h minor n^ide^», or.an offic er 
thereof dcaignated by such ln>ard, clopartment, or . cuuinissioneV nhall < ertify that 
•uch minor’s ph>’?icai or mentai condition is such as to render his attendance at sc liixd 
harmful or impracticable, such person shall, upon com plaint by a truant oflic er and 
conviction thercHif, In* puulsluHl lA^it-Cno of not more than $20, 

Whoever induces or attompts/6 induc e su< h minor to absent, himself nnlawfulh 
firt)m school or employs surh rtilnor, except proinde<l by law, or harbors such who. 
while school is in sosnion, is aheent unlatcfnlly therefrom, thall 1 k» punished by a fine 
not more than $50. 

Tho omployor of any minor suliject to ll\p ppovisions of this 5xs lion shall ]>rorure 
from such minor and display in tho place where such minor is omploywl the weekly 
rocord of regular attendanco upon a srh(X)l, and it shall b(* unlawful for any person to 
employ anv minor subject to tho provisions of this section until and unions he pro- • 
cures and displays said weeklvTec*ord as herein providc*d It shall lx* tho d uty of the 
teacher or principal of the school upon x^ich he fsuch minor) attends to provide (*a«'h 
week sikrh minor with a tnio roc-ord of attendanco. 

Any employer may meet the requi foments of this act hy < onductii)g a c laea or classes 
Iw teac hing English and civic s to foroign-borh in shop, ston*, plant, or factory, under 
thc’Superv'ision of tho lo<‘al school authorities, and any minor subje<'t to tlie provisions 
rf this art may satisfy the requirement by attendanco upon such (‘least's. 
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N^ht sc hools wherein the common 1 ^anchoe and such additional subjects as may 
!*o adapted to students applying for instruction are taught on three nights eacl^weok, 
for two hours each night, shall l>e maintained by the l)oard of education — 

fl) In i^'h city of the first class throughout the duration of the day-srhool term. 

(2) In each city of the second class on at least 100 nights. 

(3) In eat h city of the third class on at least 80 nights. 

(4) In eai h city not subjwt to the foregoing provisions and in each ecliool district 

where 20 or more minors between the ages of 16 and 21 years are required to 
attend school, or where 20 or more persons over the age of 16 years makeappli- 
( alion for instruction in a night school, for at least 75 niglits. 

All niglit schools shall be free to all persons residing in the districts or city. 

The commissioner of education is hereby authorized to diWde the State into zones 
and to appoint directors there^d, teachers, and such other oinployeea as may bo nec- 
essary to promote and extend educational facilities for the education of illiterates 
and of non-English-P|)eaking persons. 

The board of estimate and apportionment of a city, the council of a city, or the 
common <*ouncil of a city, the hoard of super\-iflor8 of a county, the board of trustees 
of an incorporated rillage, tlie town board of a town may make appropriations to aid 
and promote the extension of education among the illiterate an<l nnn-EnglLh-apoak- 
ing persona within the jurisdiction of these respective belies. 

No person, after Januar>* 1 , 1922, shall become entitled to vote by attaining majority, 
by naturalization, or othen\-ise, unless such person is also able, except for physical 
disability, to rea<l and write English. 


Tho State law should provide that such minors as aro unable to 
read and write English vnih the specified facility should attend 
school for a minimum of 200 hours each yeas, even though it ho 
necessary for them to attend the regular day public school. 

The law should also designate the commissioner, or superintendent 
of education, tlie Stale superintendent of public instruction, oriother 
chief educational officer, as the official representative of tho State • 
authorized to complete any Yiocess ary cooperative arrangements with 
iho Federal Government. 


Tlie State treasunT should be designated specifically as the officer 
authorized to recoivo Federal funds. 

The chief educational officer of the State should be authorized to 
negotiate and arraligo with tho Federal Government for the expen- 
diture of any joint funds at any time available. 

When the federal Government makes a specific appropriation 
of furids for expenditure in each State, further action by the State 
legislatures will be noceesary to make appropriations mooting tho 
requirements of such Ftnleral actft, ynless blanket appropriations 
may bo provided in anticipation of such action by tho National 
Congress. 


A map of the State of New York, showing the proposed zoning, 
is printed herewith. It is proposed to divide the State into 15 zone^! 
These zones hayi^ been worked out on the following basis; (1) Pur* 
poses of local actoinistration; (2) number^ of iUiterates and non-^ : i 
English spoakii^ in district (8,000 to 12,000); (3) natur^;^ ^ 
^ 6pog;raphi^ divimons. Tlie. divisions should be- upon eponty Unesi 
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STATE AMERICANIZATION. 


It is profK)9^d to orgftnizp in Now ^ ork iiiulor a diro<*tor or supor- 
visor^ii roprosontfttivo jjjroup loofil Ainnricanizfition coiUTnittocs. 
Bimilar to tlio plan oxplauiod iu tlu‘ book Cominiiiut v Amoi irani- 
zation. ’ 'Hu'so roinmitto(*t^ will ivprt>sent all the arU\nti(‘> and 
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Tlu‘ function of this tiii-iM iftr will l»c \u udininistiu* St,nto’s 
aci!vitit*s tliioip^li ihu locu! 1'uict‘s, to coordiiiatt^ tho local Hctiviti('s 
iM'himi tlu^ juiMic; srhoo! cxt<*nsion pro^^M'um, tt> urttuso iuid focus 
[uiMic at I cut ion a ml enlist activity upon const ruftivo 

Aui('ricnni/,Htion, to sup(*rvi>c the. tcuclicrs trained for this work, 
thiouLrli local cu(>p(*rution of ]>ul)iic sc.lioo! authorities, and |o arrau^i* 
local trainiiiLT centers wiien uml \vlu*re iH’edod. 

Ollier State h'Lrislalion will in* iu*eessar\' in order to jirutoet tlio 
Vu'ei;^!! i)oin from iin[)ositi<»n. exploitation, adverse housing eoiuU- 
litms, etc. 'Ilu'se iu'cmIs will i)c brouj^ht out from tiau^ la time as the 
woi'k jn*(!hr(*ss(*>. 'Sueh j)rooj-(rssive and nuxlern ineiusun's as sniall- 
< hums ( ourts, puhlic (hdiuidm-s, et(\, should Ix' studied and provided 
\vh(‘ never fouiul advisable* 






Chapter III. 

' THE STATE AND THE COMMUNITY. 



It is obvious that the uaticuml problem of Americanization is too 
large and too widespread to be solved from the City of Washington. 
To care for it properly there must be decentralization similar to that 
followed in the plans of the Federal Reserv'e Banking System, for 
instance. Under such a plan, there would be regional directors 
directly representing the National Government in groups of States. 
Those regional directors would establish cooperative working rela- 
tions with the State directors and would place at the disposal of tin; 
latter all the facilities of the National Government available for the 
w’^ork. 

'Hie plan already atlopted by New York for the work in that State 
folio w^9 similar line^, w^ith regional directoi-s for the several groups of 
counties, llie unifonn ail opt ion of such a plan throughout the Nation 
would give a simple, cfftKitive, and business-like working organization 
with direct linos from the Federal director, through the regional 
directors, the State directors, the district directors to the community 
directors. The adoption of this plan is urged upon those in authority 
in the States. 

The work of Americanization vitally eoucerns tevcral different 
State departments, such as health, labor, etc., but fundamentally tin; 
task is one of education. It seems far better therefore to have this 
work made a part of the educational machinery of the State unless 
it can be made a separate department of the State’s work. 'Hie 
education of our foreign-born people is a task for our educational 
scientists, and not for the layman who know's nothing of the process 
of transforming men’s minds. 

THE COMMISSION PLAN. • 





Some States, notably California, have already organized for this 
work along lines quite different from the Now Y^^ork plan. In Cali- 
fornia the task of improving the environment and protecting the in- 
tercets of the foreign bom a number of yet^rs ago placed in the 
hands of a special cotmnission, that of b^igration and housing. 
Ehcc^ent work has residted. Here a. bony of men and women, 
giving a of their time,' have directed me work through an execu- 
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tivc pocretary aiul assistants, whilo uiulor llie New York ])lan t)ic 
responsibility is placed upon a State director reporting to the State 
comniissioner of edueatibn. The New York plan may be adopted 
and Uic advantages of the California plan incor})oratcd by uj>pointing 
an a<lvisory State committee which will represent all the State 
iiUiTt'sts involved in Ainericanization. 

^riiis euininitteo slu>uld include representatives of the various 
State bureaus nfTerted, the principal racial organizations of the State, 
the industries, the federation of labor, the women^s orgahizutioos, 
patriotic ^cietics, etc. Such a oominiUee would coordinate all 
the activities of tlio principal State organizations, climiiiafc dupli-- 
cation of effort, bring harmony of purpose, and be a ]>owerful factor 
in advising and aiding the State director in carrvnng on the work. 

A Slate dei>artment nr oommiasinn (or committee) ahould be democratic, and uuwic 
up of dtueofl wlio have liad actual exi>eri€nce \TitU immigraate and who reprosent 
various viewi>-diit8 in cmm*ction.with the problem. The commiaeioaers Khould pref- 
enJbly be leaders in their fields who could not give full time, but who would deter- 
mine pen oral and employ a staff of exfH'rta for the work of administratLjii. 

Ohvkmaly, the smaller communitiee or private agencies can not afford to retain the 
services of exjKirts in all tlie variems lines of Americauizatum Work, but the State ca^Nr 
do 80 , and it can make them aviulaMo for surveya and advisory work iu each com- 
munity. Tlie State depaitmept, working in cooperation with tlio Nath>nal dej>art- 
ment, lima has a coment^aied ]*ower t*> inform each community xs to its problems 
and as to the newest and iu(*^l; «u(re«Hiul metlunls lor att;\ eking these probleina. Few, 
if any. States can afford to luainiain a department tmificicDtly largo to do ail the direct 
Held work; and, indeetl, it is questionable if tlie State should perform such functions. 
However, thp State organisuitiun should be flexible and so developo<l tliat, on short 
Xk>tice, it can send experts iu any line the aid of the cn immunity. 


THK ST.\TK S HEsrONSIRtUTV. 


but it is not U> be assumed that the •Stale should await the call of Uie community. 
The initiative must be awnpiod iiy iho Statc^ it shonUl keep in rioeo cniitart \iith the 
National department, and alpo inth the work l>einp done in ntlier States, and should 
assume roeponaibility for inaugurating work and prograinn, the value of wliirh has been 
proved, not only in commuuiliee which have already recogni/od tiieir Amuricanixation 
problems but also in the liackward coimnunitioe which havefaih^l hi realise that they 
have any aurh problem. The (California commission has Inildly faced this ([Uftition 
and'haa sent staffs of iiivi'etigators iuto the nmet backward communitiee to make 
surveys, and has then corifronted the community govemment and «Kial agcncite with 
a frank and full report of tiie couditions, pointing out the work that tlu^ local rom- 
jjumity agenriee must undertake to meet tlie situation . IMien persuasion has failed, 
the cotmniseiou has resorted to public exposure of cx is ting ctmditiniis, a ml puldirity 
has usually achieved the desired cud. 

In tliis coiinec'tion it niight be pointed out that the niopl progresHiM* cmnimmities 
•liould always <x>operate w'i 111 th^State department in compelling Itagkward communi- 
ties to undertake this work, because in many wa)^ the Amoiicaiii/.alittn problem can 
not l>e isolated, nor can it be solved by isolated action: it is what wo might tonn a 
“migrahiry problem.” For example, eapeyially in our Wosttini States, the*greater 
percentage of foreign*born people are migratory ' workers, therefore in the Acids of hous- . 
ing and naiiitatien the community does not fully protect itself by* establishing proper 
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aiid liigh 8t4md&rd8, because the ilovv iif migratory workers from one community to 
another hafl the effect of constantly reducing or endangering these standards , The 
same example holds good in the fields of education. These arc clear instances of u low 
standard community affecting a high-etandard community, whereas the reverse is, 
unhappily, not true unless there is a centralized State agency to sen'e as a clearing- 
boiise for the establishment of unifonn standards in all communities 


.Simultanaiusly with the development of an organization for enoigiziugconiumnities 
and for rendenug expert assistance and guidance, the State department must develop, 
as it goes along, a definite Americanization poli< y. It must not fall into the error of 
adopting some printed program or of hastily WTit ingout a program in the seclusion of an 
executive session. It must establish direct contact with the foreign honi, preferably 
by means of the establishment of complaint offu es for handl ing cases of exploitathm, in 
order that it may find out from the immigrants themselves what problems and dif- 
ficulties have confronted them in* the particular State. The State polit y nmpt be 
framed to meet such facts, not to test theories. In addition, the department must 
survey every field that has a possible bearing upon the broader work of Americaniza- 
tion, foritis liound to find fields where the State must do the dire<^t work, because legal 
technicalities and the inherent nature of the work itself will make it impossible for 
communities to undertake it. 

The State, in developing a policy, must realize that the community or the local 
privateagency Is apt to see only some one small angle of the Americanization problem), 
and the scope of its work may bocome'too rigidly sot in a narrow field. It is the duty 
of the State to maintain a clear and broad vision of the problem as a whole, and to keep 
the communities and local agencies out of the ruts and up on the open road leading to 
a set goal of accomplishment. Furthermon*, the private agencies or charities have too 
long borne the burdens in this field. They have done noble pioneer work, hut this is a 
public problem, the responsibility of the State, and wo should no longer impose upon 
such generosity. The State can bring pressure to bear u jxm local units of government 
to make them undertake this work in their communities. Furthermore, the State, 
ainco it represents the pioople, can make an Anicricaniz.ation program truly democratic, 
and there will be non« of the sunpicion of self-aggrandizement or rcligimm proeel >'ting 
that unfortunately often attac hes to the progrfittn of private agencies. 


The opportunities for the Stales and the Nation are unliraited. They can centralize 
or focus public attention upon inadeijuate standards that are discovered and practi- 
cally compel immediate improvements that'could bo achiovod by*tho communities 
single-handed only in several dec'ades. 

Under our forms of government the responsibility in educational matters is largely 
that of the States. Therefore the State Americanization department should study and 
point out the defects in our public-school system which retard the school of Ameri- 
canization, and it should boldly load the communities in a fight to make our edu('a- 
tional system in fact what we boast of it in fancy. The States, with the hacking of the 
Nation, must aid and, where necessary, force the community in raising the standauL 
of education in making of teaching a real profession, made up of trained teacbere paid 
a decent wage, sufficient at least to mabtain the American standard of living. If the 
community does not secure this hacking and guidance of the State, its work in the 
schiioling field of Americanization is a w’eak, almost futile, compromise with the 
shortcomings of our e<iucationaI system,* . 

> Mr. Qagrts L. Bali, fonnsrly attonvey and exkuUva ofTiotr ol the CalUorala Ixni&i^Uon and 
dimiiainlon, to a^ 
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Chapter IV, 

STATE SI RVEY. 


OiH* of llio jirst tasks foi' a iio\\i\ ut^a,iu/A‘tl (iepjiii iiUTil of 

Ainoi'irMnizjition is to iiuikt^ ii“slU(K' uf tlio prohh'ni. of tlu* aj^ont irs 
tdr(*a(ly ai .ww. L. and uf the availfiblc for llio work. ' Evt-rv 
cflort should 1>. i.unUi lo limit tluj inioniuition j^al^uMvd to that which 
is c--.cn I nd. jn <n di'r that tin* i't^suh jn;^ data Jiiuy not !k^ so voimniiious 
as he conhisinf^. There Ls itu‘('rpoi*ated heriovilh a su;;jX('stivi* 
sni . 


TENTATIVE PLAN FOR STATE AMERICANIZATION SURVEY. 

I, IMMIGRANT POPULATION -COMPOSITION AND CNAKACTEEISTICS. 
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1. Urcroationai ami (lyimuHlir 
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Chapter V, 

( OORDINATION OF FORCES 


A or' fommlssiim Imvinj; hocn fonuoil or m St«to' 

a|)puiiiti'',i, tlioiv an* i^MLain il(;finito stops tliat may l>e 
to iiiiui^iii'ato n Stat program. If lUo lo^islaturo of tlie Static 
has nut yoL r(To^nii/,e<l its (inly inni n^sponsiltiiily in tho imitt^'r of 
Aim‘rioani/iUion, ami tlu‘ iummittoo is an i^i(t{)irial one, it^ lii'st 
rfl(tris sliould l>c dirooU'd toward socuriu^ Liu* notu'ssary lo;jrislutinu and 
ap])iT>j)riations pmjxndy to umlortake tho work. 

As>iiiniu^ t hut an nuoflicialauv^muitU'C lots l)0<*n appoiiuo,d,^])i‘<*stau- 
in^ tho va]*i(>us Stale ag('iU‘i(?s and iulorosts iiiv(>lv(*d in Ai^rioaiii/a- 
tion, tliefirststopsimiild ho to aj)poiiit an oxoontivt^ diroctor and pro- 
vido funds for itporatioii. A toinporary diivctor may ho sVcumd fnnn . ^ 
llu* State educational dopartnumt. or from tho State uni^•olsiL\ in its 
oxlonsioii dcptirtiucnt. Eitlu*i' of thys<* ojgaiii/atittns may l>o induced 
h) provide totnpitrnriiy tlio s(*iwioes o{ siioh a man in order that the 
movonieiit inay ho iuaujrm-ated aiul tin*' (aiuoational system of tln^ 
State nude the uuspio<‘s for its oontinmaioe. 

At I<*ast a nominal fund may l>osoi‘ur(*d hy oullim; for contrihutioiis 
upon each of t in^ State agencies work ii^ in (lu*lield of Americauization. 
d'ho plans of tiu* conuniltoo may he pui in ooUcrote form an<l a fund 
r:ii-;t’d hy ])uhlio, su l>scri j)t iou fnnn tlu* industri(*s, i’liamh(a*s of com- 
itK'.roo, puhlio-spirit(*d (‘iti/ons and oth(*r soun-es. 


SKCI RINC; U'XflSLATION. 


'riu*. director mui funds pmvidcil for a short p(*riod at least, n State- 
wide campaign Hiiould he uiuiertaken to slutwjlu^ uoeii fm* adequate 
le;;isiatiou, to an)use t.hocoiniuuniti<*s (o action aii<l to create iupuhlic 
s(‘nthnent which will enahle the l(*^isiatui*e at its first iiUH‘tiiii,^ to 
provi<le the necessary funds. When tho lo*;;islaturo takes ‘twliou, tlio 
imofRcial committee may ho dishuided or may oir(*r its servicers in an 
advisi>ry and coordinatiujr way to tho official charjrod wit h the r(*spou- 
sihility for the work. It would soein wise for each State diroctor to . 
uamo Bomo sort of a Stale c(muuittee to a<’t as an a<lvisory cahinet. 
Such a committee should preferably bo representative of influential 
State forces or orgaiiizatious rather tlmu of sections (»f tho SlaU*. If 
^ each of the great State ageaci^ can thus bo ttjordinated, even though 
uiiofHciaily^ mutual uiiderstaixdiug, harmony of action^ and eJimuiu* 
^ioh of duplication \vill bo greatly promoted. J 
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One of the first tasks in Amcricaaization is the provision of a bod j 
of properly trained teachers. Tlie normal schools and State university 
may be induced to institute courses for the special training required 
and the committee con aid in securing recruits for the ql{isses. Tonch- 
ers* institutes may be held in various parts of the State, The Biiroiiu 
of Education bulletin Training Teachers for .\mericaiiizatiou'’ vnll 
be found most helpful in planning the work of such classes or iiistifiites. 

State laws should be provided,, if necessary, .making English the 
primary language of the schools of the State, both public and private. 
All of the subjects of the school should be taught in English, and the 
school itself should be conducted in English in order that the future 
citizens of America may learn not only to talk hpt t<> think in the 
language of this land. Each State and communis must decide for 
itself what foreign languages may be taught in the schools, but 
such languages should be taught in classroom periods exactly as all 
other subjects are taught and should not dominate the school. 

It is hoped that the Federal department may bo enabled to take 
an active part in brii^ing about the t>rganization of the States and 
in forming expert agencies of service at Washington assist the 
States and through them the conummities in solving the problems 
relating to Americanization. The State department or committee 
must, however, undertake the task of correlating all of the agencies 
of the States — educational, industrial, racial, and social — in order 
that they may serve with methods, materials, and expert service 
the needs of the communities. The State department must also 
take the initiative in organizing or federating the forces of the com- 
munity exactly as has been recommended for those of the State. 


FINAL TASK THE COMMITNITV’S. 


The great task of educating, protecting, and assimilating our 
foroign-borii people must be performed by the communitii^ wi\en^ 
these people live and work. These communities musf be organizinl 
and set at work. It should be unnecessary to create any new mn- 
chinery within a community, for* every community has already of 
its own initiative formed organizations and societies which are ready 
for the work. The task is to bring them together in one united force. 

Practically all local agencies are branches of a ^ate organization of 
similar character. It is thosd State organizations which possess such 
local agencies which must first be coordinated. Once the State or- 
ganization is brought fully into the work, the way will be made easy 
for all of the community committees to paa*ke cooperative contact 
with the local ^encies. 

The State chamber of commer^, wherever it exists, should be a 
powerful factor in bringing back of the-State program the influential 
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and representative bodies which^com{K>se its uiemberehip. The State 
associati*>n of ci>ramercial secretaries whose members are the execru- 
tivo officers of the local chambers can wield a most.helpful influence. 

The State federation of labor, \vith its hundreds o£ local rniioiis. is a 
necessary factor, b>r through the unions direct influence may l>e 
brought to hear upon the non-English-speaking workmen to epter tlie 
classes whereror they may bo formetl. Organizi^d lal>or has recently 
taken a strong stand for the education of the illiterate anti non- 
English-spoaking people. 

Tlie State association of manufactun^rs re]Tresents a gn>up^whicl\ ia 
indispensable in the work of AmericHnization. The ac tive suppt>rt 
and ct>mplete sympathy of tl>e manufacturers must he securcsi by 
oar-ii. community, and this can !>e greatly a^ivanced by first securing 
^tlie cot)pci*atinn of tl\o State association. 

Tlie State departments of education, of lioalth, of industrial rela- 
tions, and tho.so other hnroaus which are concenied in tlie broader 
aspects of Americanization should of course be brought into the plans. 
The Stiite university, tlirongh its educational extension work, can bo 
of very great nssistpico n<»t only in the educati^mn! pliascs of the 
work hut in the social aspects as well. Tlirough its traveling libra- 
ries, film service, community centiT, and other work, the extension 
division can directly assist t'u* communities in ])ra<'tical Americani- 
zation. 

The Stale fed(*ra\ion of women’s iduhs ami tiu* women’s jiairiotic 
organizations can start a great force at work in every ^'ommunity in 
tlie State, and^^yv should he l>rought completely into the plans of 
the State CO mmttee. 

The sp(*ciul educational iiranclies, such as home economics, kind(*r- 
garten, and sclio(>l nursing, can tlin^^li their State haulers lx‘ 
material assistanct*. The State organizations of the. tioctors'. visiting 
nurses, lawyers, hankers, (huitistxS, nrelutoets, and otliors can not only 
rentier direct assistance, Init they can in tnm spur their individual 
members to proffer their help to tlie local committees. - 

The State lihriiry association, the State Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Christian Associathui, Knights of Co- 
lurnKus, Young Men's Ho brow Assoidation, and otiier Bemi-|^ui)lia 
institutions, the Boy and Girl Si'outa, the social Workers, tiiecliunduN 
and the church organizations — all of tliese sliouhl ho intert'shal in tiie 
work. ■ . 

Of an importance whicli is very great are the racial organization.^, 
MliTiy of the local racial societies are formed into State groups, and if 
the interest, aympathy, and support of tlie Jatter are oneo seenretl, 
that of the former will ftilltiw naturally. 

In bringing all t)f thos^ active agencies into a common program, 
great tact oh tiie part of the SthJbe committee or direcUif wiW be 
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quired. Many of these agencies are ulreaily ut work in the field. It 
will not be an easy task to incorporate them into a common program, 
but it can be done. The interests of the State and Nation are in- 
volved, and each organization must be impressed with The necessity 
for teamwork if the proper results are to be secured. 

With vision, sympathy, tolerance, and a sincere friendliness toward 
the foreign bom by those in authority within the States, with ade- 
quate funds for the provision of educational facilities for their needs, 
and with earnest ami cordial cooperation on the part of all the power- 
ful forc^ of the Nation, State, and community, America can within a 
decade weld all of its various peoples into one great, harmonious, 
homogeneous whole and the words of its national motto be jat last 
achieved — ‘‘One out of many.'' 
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